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THE POLITICAL SATIRE OF THE NON-JUROR 

The extraordinary vogue of Cibber's The Non-Juror may be 
explained in part by the excellence of the original, le Tartuffe, from 
which it was indirectly adapted. That excellence accounts for its 
long stage history: not only was it frequently revived, 1 but in the 
slightly altered form of The Hypocrite it continued before the public 
from 1768 2 to 1823 ; 3 and when cut down to a three-act comedy was 
still on the boards in 1889. 4 But its unprecedented original run must 
be explained on somewhat different grounds — by its political satire. 

Cibber's own account of the inception of the play is character- 
istically indefinite. He says: 

About this Time Jacobitism had lately exerted itself by the most unpro- 
voked Rebellion that our Histories have handed down to us since the Norman 
Conquest: I therefore thought that to set the Authors and Principles of that 
desperate Folly in a fair Light, by allowing the mistaken Consciences of 
some their best Excuse, and by making the artful Pretenders to Conscience 
as ridiculous as they were ungratefully wicked, was a Subject fit for the honest 
Satire of Comedy, and what might, if it succeeded, do Honour to the Stage 
by shewing the valuable Use of it. And considering what Numbers at that 
time might come to it as prejudic'd Spectators, it may be allow'd that the 
Undertaking was not less hazardous than laudable. 5 

The rebellion to which Cibber with such loyal indignation refers 
is the short-lived and half-hearted rising in favor of the Old Pretender 
in 1715. Scarcely a month elapsed after the Earl of Mar unfurled 
the Pretender's flag at Braemar on September 6 before the cause 
collapsed irretrievably; on November 13 seven peers and 1,489 
men were captured at Preston by the royal troops and at once 
scattered about the kingdom in jails. To be sure, the Pretender 

1 October 18, 1745, at Covent Garden for eight nights (Genest, Some Account, IV. 
188) ; October 22, 1745, at Drury Lane for thirteen nights (.ibid., IV, 173) ; January 4, 
1750, at Covent Garden (.ibid., IV, 304) ; February 6, 1753, immensely successful revival 
at Drury Lane (ibid., IV, 359); October 22, 1754, very successful revival at Covent 
Garden (ibid., IV, 414). 

s Ibid., V, 218. 

• Ibid., IX, 188. 

* Cibber, Apology, ed. Lowe, 1889, II, 288. 
« Cibber, op. cit., II, 185 f. 
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106 Dudley H. Miles 

himself landed in Scotland on January 2 of 1716, but he found con- 
ditions so unpromising that on February 4 he embarked for France. 
By April not only were the Highlands of Scotland tranquil, but the 
Pretender was forced to leave French soil for the territory of the Pope 
at Avignon. 

This bare recital of events raises a question: Why did Cibber 
bring out his play on December 6, 1717, instead of during the spring 
or at least the fall of the preceding year ? The rising was crushed 
by April, 1716. By the historian of a later date the danger is seen 
to have been over about six months earlier. Why the delay ? To 
answer we shall have to discover how the matter seemed to the public 
for whom the play was written. We shall have to see how popular 
opinion concerning the rebellion was reflected in the newspapers 
of the time. 

The examination shows that politics in those days was a turbulent 
game. Popular tumults were frequent whenever any anniversary 
gave occasion for crowds to gather. On the anniversary of the 
Restoration in 1716 mobs "wearing in their Hats, Oak Branches 
for Badges of Sedition and Rebellion in a riotous and tumultuous 
Manner, went about Town to insult all his Majesty's loyal Sub- 
jects," annoying them among other ways by breaking their windows. 1 
On August 6 "Two Soldiers [were] whipped almost to Death in 
Hyde-Park, and turned out of the Service, for wearing Oak-Boughs 
in their Hats the 29th of May." 2 Similar riots occurred on June 10, 
the birthday of the Pretender. 

The next year the demonstrations were, if possible, even more 
brutal, or the newspapers more outspoken in their reporting. 

Wednesday [May 29] being the Anniversary of the Restoration of King 
Charles the Second, ... the same Spirit of Faction seem'd to incite some 
of the High-Church Mob to wear Oak-Leaves, and the other Distinctions of 
Rebellion, for which some of 'em were sent to several Prisons, and some 
bound over, whilst others were severely treated by the loyal Party wherever 
they met them. 3 

Last Monday being suppos'd to be the Birth-Day of the Sovereign of 
the White-Rose .... a sort of shabby-genteel Gentlewoman (we suppose 

1 Read's Weekly Journal, June 2, 1716. 

2 Salmon's Chronological Historian, 1747. 
* Read's Weekly Journal, June 1, 1717. 
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her to be some Manteau-maker, or worse J walking along Cheapside, with a 
rebellious Badge of White-Roses in her Bosom, a Gentleman stepping out 
of his Coach, corrected her Impudence by soundly flauging her, and then 
sticking the Pretender's white Badge in her blind Cheeks, she was most 
strangely teaz'd and insulted by all loyal People till she got home. The same 
Day two Scotch Soldiers near Rothehith were assaulted by a parcel of 
Fellows, who presum'd to thrust their White-Roses into their Faces, which 
were soon died in Blood, by one of the Soldiers cutting almost off one of the 
Jacks Hands, which made the rest run away for Fear of worse Punishment. 
The same Day one Mollut a Soldier in the second Regiment of Foot Guards, 
walking in Tittle Fields with his Wife was assaulted by 6 Villains, who spoke 
disrespectfully of the King, and said, That King James (meaning the Pre- 
tender) was the rightful King. Hereupon the Soldier engag'd them, and only 
by the Assistance of 2 other Persons took 2 of the Gang who are now in 
the Hold, which made the other Cowards of the White-Rose Society run 
away. 1 

Now Cibber was no fool. He did not let slip such opportunities 
as these disturbances furnished for a Whig attack on the enemies of 
the government. But he did use anything but a subtle method of 
introducing the allusions. He merely gathered them together in the 
account of expenses which Sir John conveniently drops for his son 
to pick up and read to the audiences: 

Laid out at several times for the Secret Service of His M — 

May the 28th, For six Baskets of Rue and Time, 

The 29th, ditto, Two Cart-Loads of Oaken-Boughs, 

June the 10th, For ten Bushels of White Roses, 

Ditto, — Given to the Bell-ringers of several 

Parishes, 10 15 00 

Ditto, — To Simon Chaunter, Parish-Clerk, for his 

Selecting proper Staves adapted to the Day, 05 07 06 

Ditto,— -For Lemons and Arrack sent into New- 
gate, 09 05 00 

.... Allow'd to Patrick Mac-Rogue, of the 
Foot-Guards, for prevailing with his Com- 
rade to desert, 04 06 06 

Given as Smart-Money to Humphrey Stanch, 
Cobler, lately whipt for speaking his Mind 
of the Government, 03 04 06 s 

It needs little imagination to hear the applause that greeted the 
successive items in the bill. 

1 Ibid., June 15, 1717. 2 The Non-Juror, 1753, pp. 33 f. 
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108 Dudley H. Miles 

To return to the newspapers. These disturbances alarmed not 
alone the people. That the government considered its position 
insecure is clear from the prosecutions in which it engaged. There 
was great dissatisfaction at the acquittal of one Townley, the evidence 
against whom was in fact very damaging. Not only did Read's 
Journal, the Whig organ, give a particular account of the pleadings, 1 
but the Flying Post printed the following letter: 

I know it has been given out very Industriously, that the Evidence 
against Mr. Townley of Townley, and Mr. Tildlesly of the Lodge, who were 
try'd on Tuesday last [May 15] at the Marshalsea for High-Treason was not 
full, and upon that Account the Jury acquitted them, but I can assure you on 
the contrary, that the Evidence against them was very strong and particular, 
and so Satisfactory to the Judges, and by them so faithfully and well Summ'd 
up, that it was a very great Surprize to every one present, that those Gentle- 
men shou'd be acquitted. And the Judges were so dissatisfy'd with those 
Two Verdicts, and with some others given by that Jury, that on Thursday 
last the said Jury was discharg'd, and the Sheriff order'd to impanel a new 
one, to Try the rest of the Prisoners in the Marshalsea. 2 

Indeed, the event left so deep an impression on the public mind that 
Cibber's reference eighteen months later to the trial of a Sir Harry 
Foxhound 3 was at once identified by two pamphleteers who retailed 
the gossip of the coffee-houses as a hit at Townley. 4 

' Op. cit.. May 19, 1716. 

» The Flying-Post: or. The Post-Master, May 19, 1716. 

» The Non-Juror, p. 39. Dr. Wolf directs his servant: "O! and — here step yourself 
this Afternoon to Mr. Defeazance of Gray's-Inn, and give him this Thirty Pound Bill 
from Sir Harry Foxhound, beg him to sit up Night and Day till the Writings are fmish'd: 
For his Trial certainly comes on this Week, he knows we can't always be sure of a Jury, 
and a Moment's delay may make the Commissioners lay hold of his Estate." In Dr. 
Wolf's list of expenses (The Non-Juror, p. 34) appears a similar reference: "Paid to 
Henry Conscience, Juryman, for his extraordinary Trouble in acquitting Sir Preston 
Rebel of his Indictment, 531. 15s. OOd." 

* In The Comedy calVd the Non-Juror. Shewing the particular Scenes wherein that 
Hypocrite is concern'd. With Remarks, and a Key, Explaining The Characters of that 
Excellent Play, p. 24, we read: "Henry Conscience. The honest Foreman of the Jury, who 
gave in the Verdict upon Townley, when try'd at the Marshalsea, Not Guilty. Mr. Defea- 
zance. Mr. Hornsby, a Gentleman of Grays-Inn, committed some time since to Newgate, 
for irregular Practices acted against the Government. 

" Sir Harry Foxhound. Is one Townly of Townly in Lancashire, who with others 
meeting 'Squire Foster in Northumberland, under the Pretence of hunting the Fox, they 
there rose in Rebellion, but the Rebels being routed at Preston, the abovesaid Townly was 
brought up to the Marshalsea Prison in Southwark; but upon his Tryal there, had the too 
good Luck to be acquitted." 

In Joseph Gay's [i.e., John Durant Breval] A Compleat Key to the N on- Juror. Ex- 
plaining The Characters in that Play, with Observations thereon, 3d ed., p. 25, we read : 
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The Political Satire of "The Non-Juror" 109 

The eagerness of the Whigs to deal with all those implicated in 
the rebellion was shown in the baselessness of some of the prosecu- 
tions. Such were the indictments found against Sir William Wind- 
ham and a Mr. Harvey of Combe on May 25, 1716. 1 Harvey had 
to be discharged on November 28, 1716, 2 and Sir William on February 
12, 1717. According to a contemporary authority, Cibber made use 
of this popular interest in Mr. Harvey by depicting him as the gullible 
Orgon of his play, 3 though the "Non-Juror" indignantly denied this 
identification. 4 There can at any rate be little doubt that many in 
the audiences made that identification as one more point in the 
political satire of the play. 

Equally famous was the trial of a French Jew, born at Bordeaux 
and never naturalized, whose cipher communications in a lawsuit 
got him into no end of trouble. He was arraigned at the Old Bailey 
for high treason on June 14, 1716. His acquittal on January 22, 
1717, was a matter of great disappointment to the Whigs, a disap- 
pointment reflected in the following account: 

On Tuesday last [January 22] came on the Tryal of Francia the Jew, 
which lasted from 10 in the Morning to 11 at Night, before the Lord Chief 

Baron Bury, Mr. Justice Tracy, and Mr. Justice Prat The Charge 

against him laid in the Indictment, was for compassing and imagining the 

"Mr. De/eaeance of Grays-Inn, Mr. H—d .... Sir Harry Foxhound — Mr. Townley. 
Henry Conscience — The Foreman of his Jury." 

That these pamphlets summed up the gossip among the political factions may be 
inferred from their late appearance, January 6,1718. when the piece A clef had already been 
presented seventeen times. It is possible that Gay's identification of Sir Harry was taken 
from The Comedy call'd, as it first appeared in his third edition, issued some time after 
January 8, when, according to the advertisement in The Daily Courant, the second edition 
appeared. The popularity of these identifications, among the others that were probably 
made in the various cliques of that day, is attested by the repeated editions, and by the 
angry protest of the ' , Non- Juror's" The Theatre-Royal Turn'd into a Mountebank's Stage. 
In Some Remarks upon Mr. Cibber's Quack-Dramatical Performance, called the Non- 
Juror, on January 11. 

1 " Yesterday [May 25] the Grand Jury of Middlesex found Bills of Indictment against 
Sir Will. Windham and Mr. Harvey of Comb" (Read's Weekly Journal, May 26, 1716). 

' "Wednesday [November 28) being the last Day of the Term, Sir Will. Windham, 
and Mr. Harvey of Comb, appeared at the King's-Bench-Bar at Westminster, upon their 
Recognizances; the latter was discharg'd with his Bail, but the former was continued 
upon Recognizance, the Attorney-General declaring to the Court, That there appeared 
Matter of Misprision of Treason against him, and that he had receiv'd Orders to proceed 
against him on that Head" (Read's Weekly Journal, December 1, 1716). 

' Gay, p. 25: " Sir John Woodvil is generally attributed to Mr. H—y of C — be." 

* Theatre-Royal Turn'd, p. 33: "For what reason also he calls his imaginary Key a 
compleat one, might not be out of the Question, since Sir John Woodvil's Character, and 
Mr. H — y of C — b, are as different from each other as Light from Darkness." 
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Death of the King, and raising Rebellion and levying War against His 
Majesty, by writing Letters, and sending into France for Men, Money, and 
Arms, to aid the Pretender, and set him upon the Throne of these Realms. 
The Jury being call'd upon the Pannel, he challeng'd several peremptorily, 
and 12 being sworn and charg'd, the Court then proceeded to his Trial. 
.... The Tryal being over, the Judges concur'd in their Opinion, that the 
Treason was fully and Plainly prov'd, but the Jury brought him in not 
guilty. 1 

To this celebrated case Cibber was careful to introduce a trans- 
parent reference : 

Doct So Charles, hast thou finish'd those Letters? 

Charles. I have brought them, Sir. 

Doct. 'Tis very well, let them be seal'd without a Direction, and give 
them to Aaron Sham the Jew, when he calls for them. 2 

This was easily identified by the pamphleteers, 3 and as stoutly 
denied by the "Non-Juror." 4 

From these various identifications with some of the famous cases 
growing out of the Rising of 1715 it is clear that Cibber was directing 
part of the satire in his belated comedy at the Jacobite enemies of 
the Whig government, perturbation concerning whom was still felt 
in the first months of 1717. The return of quiet was further delayed 
by a new panic that stirred the nation in the same winter. To go 
back to beginnings, it should be remembered that some two months 
before his accession to the throne of England George, as Elector of 
Hanover, had acquired from Denmark the captured Swedish duchies 
of Bremen and Verden. On October 15, 1715, Charles XII of Sweden 
declared war on Hanover, but he did little for many months. On 
January 29, 1717, however, Count Gyllenborg, an adviser of Charles 
who had been sent as Swedish envoy to the Court of Saint James, 

> Read's Weekly Journal, January 26, 1717. 

1 The Non-Juror, pp. 38 f. 

• "Aaron Sham. Is Francia the Jew, try'd after a long Confinement in Newgate, at 
Justice-Hall in the Old-Baily, for holding a secret Correspondence, by Letters, with his 
Majesty's Enemies at home and abroad and his since withdrawn himself to France" (Comedy 
call'd, p. 24). " Aaron-Sham the Jew, Mr. Francia, try'd for High-Treason, and 
acquitted" (Gay, p. 25). 

4 " . . . . there are no ... . Grounds to imagine, that because the Doctor bids 
his Servant deliver such and such Letters to Aoran Sham the Jew, he must thereby mean 
Mr. Francia" (Theatre-Royal Turn'd, pp. 33 f.). 
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was arrested and his papers seized because he was thought to be 
carrying on treasonable designs against the government. At the 
same time Baron Gorz, the Swedish minister in Holland, was arrested 
on his way to London. It was discovered that these two, with 
Sparre, the representative at Paris, were concerting with the Jacobites 
for a fresh insurrection to be supported by twelve thousand Swedish 
troops. 1 

When these matters were made public in March, the Whig organ 
devoted five folio columns to the account, filling two additional 
columns with the action of Parliament. 2 As news in general was 
given in short paragraphs, we can understand the extraordinary 
excitement of these events. The fear of coalition made the Whigs 
more active than ever. Thanks to the Septennial Act of May 7, 
1716, the prestige of the government abroad had risen to the point 
where it could enforce its wishes. On February 6, 1717, the Regent 
of France accordingly found it advisable to redeem a promise of 
the preceding summer by compelling the Pretender to leave Avignon, 
whereupon that prince removed beyond the Alps. 

In the summer another trouble of long standing was settled. By 
the Treaty of Utrecht the fortifications of Dunkirk were to be razed 
and the harbor filled up. But in September, 1714, England learned 
that a fresh harbor was being made at Mardyck, connected by canal 
with the town of Dunkirk and capable of sheltering ships in greater 
number and of larger tonnage than the harbor of Dunkirk itself. 
Early in 1715 Louis XIV gave a voluntary pledge not to make any 
work of fortification on the new canal. On August 10, 1717, it was 
reported that "Letters from Mardyke say, that they Continue to 
work diligently on Demolishing the Works there." 3 The same 
month Count Gyllenborg was sent home, the troops reduced, and a 
treaty of accommodation with Sweden was arranged. 

1 Cibber has a reference to this design: " Doct. No matter, let them [the French) 
go — we have made a good Exchange, our New Ally is yet better, as he is less suspected" 
(The Non- Juror, p. 37). 

2 "A full Discovery of the Design of raising a Rebellion in his Majesty's Dominions, 
to be supported by a Force from Sweden; as carried on by Count Gyllenborg the Swedish 
Ambassador here, Baron Gortz the Swedish Ambassador in Holland, and Baron Sparre, 
the Swedish Ambassador in France" (seven columns in Read's Weekly Journal March 2 
1717). 

' Read's Weekly Journal, August 10, 1717. 
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To both of these reassuring events, the removal of the Pretender 
and the work of Mardyck, Cibber was careful to make reference, 1 
but more essential to his plot was another act of the summer of 1717, 
the most direct evidence of the government's mastery of the situation 
and confidence in itself. The unimpeachably whiggish Read in- 
formed the public that — 

Last Monday [July 15] his Majesty went about 6 a Clock in the Evening 
to the Parliament House, where being seated in his Royal Robes on the 
Throne, he was pleased to give the Royal Assent to ... . the King's most 
gracious and free Pardon, .... after which his Majesty made the following 

most gracious Speech My Lords and Gentlemen, It is with great 

Pleasure that I see the Tranquillity of the Nation so well Establisht as to 
admit of an Act of Grace, which I have long desired a fit Opportunity to 
Grant. 2 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the prisoners in messenger's 
hands, also those in Newgate and Marshalsea, were discharged on 
"pleading his Majesty's most gracious Pardon." 3 On August 10 
the public learned that "All the State Prisoners, who were brought 
hither in the late Rebellion, from Liverpool, Chester, and Preston, 
were discharged last Week." 4 This confidence and tranquillity was 
not unaccompanied by loyal gloating over the new-found freedom 
from alarm. A contemporary account runs: 

Upon the passing the Act of Grace, the Remainder of the Preston Prisoners 
were discharged, and particularly 200 from the Castle of Chester; but they 
had undergone such Hardships in Prison, that many of them reaped little 
Benefit by it, being so disabled, that they could not stand when they were 
dismissed to their respective Homes, where they had Leisure to lament the 
rash Undertaking; And, no doubt, their Sufferings will deter others from 
disturbing the Government for the future. 6 

The most conspicuous instance of the royal clemency was a son 
of that Duke of Atholl whose adherence to the crown had meant so 

1 " Doct the Court's extremely throng'd — never was there such a concourse 

of Warlike Exiles: though they talk, this sharp Season, of removing farther into Italy, 
for the benefit of milder Air" (The Non-Juror, p. 35). " Sir John. "Tis true, but still I 
am amaz'd, that France so totally should have left us — Mardyke, they say, will certainly 
be demolish'd" (ibid., p. 37). 

« Read's Weekly Journal, July 20, 1717. 

« Ibid. 

' Ibid., August 10, 1717. 

» Salmon, Chronological Historian, July 15, 1717. 
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much to the government in the early days of the rebellion. This 
young man, 

Lord Charles Murray, fought at Preston, where he distinguished himself 
by his conspicuous courage, and after the surrender of that town on 14 
November was made prisoner, and on 28 November 1715, with five other 
officers (four of whom were shot on 2 December) was tried as a deserter, 
he having been a cornet in the Fifth Dragoons. Lord Charles was sentenced 
to death, but pleading that he had placed his commission in the hands of a 
relative before joining the rebellion, and great efforts being made by his 
family, he was reprieved, and, in August 1717, set at liberty. 1 

Popular interest in the affair is shown by the frequent notice 
taken of it in the papers. On August 24, for instance, the public 
learned that — 

The Lord Charles Murry, youngest Son to the Duke of Athol, who was 
sentence'd by a Court-Martial at Preston, and on Account of the Interest 
of his Noble Family, respited from Execution, but excepted by the Act 
of Grace, is to be sent to the Isle of Wight, to remain a Prisoner there 
during the King's Pleasure. 2 

On September 14 it was noted that — 

A Pardon hath pass'd the Seals for the Lord Charles Murray, Youngest 
Son to the Duke of Athol, who was Sentenced to be Shot to Death at Preston, 
for Deserting His Majesty's Service, and joyning the Rebels. 3 

The act of grace was indispensable to Cibber's plot. In the 
play he foils the schemes of the villain, Dr. Wolf, by the devotion of 
Charles to Maria and the rest of Sir John Woodvil's family. To be 
able to foil the villain, Charles had to be made a former pupil of Dr. 
Wolf and a Preston rebel, in order that he might be familiar with the 
hypocrite's part in the rebellion. After these signal services, the 
audience of course would demand that he be saved, yet this could 
be accomplished only by an act of royal clemency. Furthermore, 
Charles had to serve as Dr. Wolf's servant in Sir John's family, and 
consequently had to be made to escape detection at Preston and in 
that way keep out of prison. This circumstance, however, evidently 
did not keep the public from recognizing him as Lord Charles 

1 Sir Robert Douglas, The Scots Peerage, 1904. 

2 Read's Weekly Journal, August 24, 1717. 
» Ibid.. September 14, 1717. 
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Murray. 1 Considering the conspicuousness of the latter's pardon 
and the importance of Charles's pardon in the play, the identifica- 
tion was rather obvious. It is just possible that the lengthy descrip- 
tion of the reconciliation between father and son in Act IV 2 was 
taken by many as a transcript of the actual reconciliation of the 
preceding September. 

It will thus be seen that the successive agitations in the state — 
the riotous celebrations of anniversaries, the numerous trials of 
alleged traitors, the fresh panic of the Swedish coalition, the unsatis- 
factory relations with France concerning the Pretender and the 
harbor at Mardyck — that these perturbations would have deterred 
any manager, no matter how venturesome, from presenting on the 
stage before the fall of 1717 an attack on the Jacobites. There was 
too much uncertainty concerning Jacobite machinations, there was 
too little confidence in the impregnable position of the Whig govern- 
ment, to warrant such a bold satire of its enemies. It will be 
equally clear that from August on, such a satire not only would be 
possible but would be likely to meet with unbounded applause from 
the intrenched supporters of the government. Moreover, we have 
seen that the inception of Cibber's plot must be dated from the late 
summer or the fall of 1717. 

But the satire of The Non-juror was ostensibly directed against 
the sect that gave the play its name. A consideration of this feature 
of the plot will make still clearer why the play was not written till 
the late summer or the fall of 1717. 

The Nonjurors had of course long been obnoxious to the Whig 
element in England. That was inevitable from the circumstances 
of their origin. It will be recalled that on the accession of William 
and Mary an oath of allegiance was required of all the clergy of the 
Church of England. Four hundred of the number, among them the 
archbishop of Canterbury and several bishops, refused to take it 
because they regarded their oath to James II as still binding. From 
this refusal they were known as Nonjurors. They were in a few 
months deprived of their livings and sees, and the sees were filled 
by an act of Parliament. On the death of James in 1701 an act of 

1 "Charles is suppos'd to be a young Nobleman, Son to the Duke of A — 1" (Gay 
p. 25). 

* The Non-Juror, pp. 71 t. 
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Parliament (1702) required every beneficed clergyman to abjure 
the pretended Prince of Wales as lawful heir to the throne and to 
acknowledge William III and each of his successors according to 
the Act of Settlement as rightful and lawful king. In 1714 Parlia- 
ment passed a law requiring everyone holding an office worth more 
than five pounds a year to swear that George I was rightful and lawful 
king, and that the person pretending to be the Prince of Wales had 
not any right or title whatsoever. The last two oaths probably 
brought few additions to the sect, but may have kept some of the 
original seceders out of the Established Church. 

The tenets of the Nonjurors in particular aroused the wrath of 
the Whigs. One of their strongest beliefs was that, in its purely 
spiritual functions, the church was independent of the state. They 
could not regard the ejection of the nonjuring bishops by an act of 
Parliament as lawful in any sense. The body held that the ejected 
bishops, not the new ones put into their sees by civil power, were 
the true officers of the Church of England. In order that this true 
church might continue (for they were of opinion that there would be 
no church were there no officers to represent it), they decided in 1693 
to consecrate new bisbops to take the place of the nonjuring ones 
when the latter died. What seemed to them at the time the only 
practicable way of accomplishing this was to ordain suffragan bishops 
according to a statute of Henry VIII. George Hicks was accordingly 
dispatched to the Pretender at St. Germain to secure the necessary 
conge d'elire. When the bishops were chosen, the two who were 
consecrated as suffragans under Henry's act were given the sees of 
Thetford and Ipswich, because both were in the diocese of Norwich, 
over which Lloyd, one of the original Nonjurors, claimed jurisdiction. 
George Hicks, who was made incumbent of Thetford, died in 1715. 
Some of his papers were later made public, so that the whole affair, 
as we shall see, was once more the subject of discussion. 

The cup of bitterness for the Nonjurors was filled by the Rising of 
1715. Their very natural participation in that ill-starred undertak- 
ing raised them to a bad eminence from which it was impossible to 
descend. So conspicuous was the conduct of even the inconspicu- 
ous members that it was long remembered. Rev. William Newton, 
writing in 1730, declared: 
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The Controversy of the new Schism made a much greater Noise upon the 
late Tumults and Rebellion than it had ever done since the Filling of the 
depriv'd Sees by K. William; and the Jacobite Conventicles were more 
frequented in the Cities of London and Westminster; and Priests of that 
Way were sent down to gather the like Congregations in Country Towns: 
And many of the high Folk, especially the Women, seem'd to come to the 
parochial Churches in and about London, for the Sake of their Pews, and their 
Cloaths, rather than for Conformity to the publick Worship. For they wou'd 
not join in any Part of the Prayers for King George, and his Royal Family, 
but at the Mention of those Names, they wou'd rise up, or sit down, or, at 
least, express their Dissent in some visible Manner. 1 

On July 13, 1716, two of the Nonjurors out of two dozen Jacobites 
that had been sentenced suffered the penalty for their mistaken 
loyalty. The contemporary account by the curious but even- 
tempered Calamy notes: "Parson Paul and Justice Hall were 
executed at Tyburn, and left most impudent papers behind them, 

which were published 2 The two speeches .... revived 

a debate that had lain for some time asleep in the Church of 
England." 3 

Fuel was added to the rekindled blaze by Lawrence Howell, who 
brought more conspicuously before the public the peculiar tenets 
of the sect. The first announcement of his writings consisted merely 
of this sentence: "On Wednesday last [September 5, 1716] Mr. 
Howel, a Non-juring Clergy-man, was committed to Newgate, for 

1 William Newton, Life of the Bight Reverend Dr. White Kennett, p. 161. 

2 The nature of these execrated beliefs Is plainly set forth in these two excerpts: 
"You see, my Countrymen, by my Habit, that I die a Son, tho a very unworthy one, of 
the Church of England: but I would not have you think that I am a Member of the 
Schismatical Church, whose Bishops set themselves up in opposition to those Orthodox 
Fathers, who were unlawfully and invalidly depriv'd by the Prince of Orange. I declare 
that I renounce that Communion, and that I die a Dutiful and Faithful Member of the 
Nonjuring Church; which has kept it self free from Rebellion and Schism, and has pre- 
serv'd and maintain'd true Orthodox Principles, both as to Church. and State. And I 
desire the Clergy, and all Members of the Revolution-Church, to consider what Bottom 
they stand upon, when their Succession is grounded upon an Unlawful and Invalid 
Deprivation of Catholick Bishops; the only Foundation of which Deprivation, is a 
pretended Act of Parliament" (.Remarks on the Speeches of William Paul Clerk, and John 
Hall of Otterburn, Esq., Executed at Tyburn for Rebellion, the ISth of July, 1718, p. 8). 

"I declare that I die a true and sincere Member of the Church of England; but not 
of the Revolution Schismatical Church, whose Bishops have so rebelliously abandon'd 
the King, and so shamefully given up the Rights of the Church, by submitting to the 
Unlawful, Invalid, Lay-Deprivations of the Prince of Orange. The Communion I die in 
is that of the True Catholick Nonjuring Church of England; and I pray God to prosper 
and increase it, and to grant, if it be his good pleasure, that it may rise again and nourish" 
W>»d., p. 31). 

» Edmund Calamy, An Historical Account of my Own Life, II, 357 f. 
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being concerned in a treasonable Pamphlet, entitled, The present 
State of Schism in the Church of England consider'd." 1 The follow- 
ing Monday, September 10, The Daily Courant, totally contrary 
to its policy, gave the following domestic news: 

Upon Information that a Treasonable Pamphlet newly printed was 
lodged in the House of Mr. Lawrence Howell, a Nonjuror, in Bull-head- 
Court in Jervin-Street, Search was made, and a large Impression of the said 
Pamphlet, part of them Sticht, the rest in Sheets, was seized. His papers 
were also secured, and he himself taken into Custody: And after he had been 
Examined by a Committee of Lords of the Council at the Cockpit, he was 
last Week committed to Newgate. The said Pamphlet is Intituled, The 
Case of Schism in the Church of England truly stated. It appears to have 
been intended to be dispersed or sold privately; those which were found 
sticht up, as well as the others, having no Title Page with the Name of any 
Author, Printer or Publisher. 

Then followed over a column of quotations. 

Among the said Mr. Howell's Papers were found, an Original Instrument, 
by which it appears that he was ordained and instituted into Priest's Orders 
in 1712 by the late Dr. Hickes: And also the Form of Absolution and Recep- 
tion of Converts to Jacobitism. Both which Pieces are as follows. 

They filled nearly two columns. 2 

On Friday the same paper opened with: 

A Letter to the Writer of the Courant, Sept. 13. "The Whole of what 
I have seen of the Non-jurors late Writings, as it is manifestly in direct 
Opposition and Defiance to all Authority in this Nation, so 'tis very agreeable 
to the Principles and Doctrines, taught and published in the Two last 
Reigns by Dr. Hickes, Mr. Collier," 

and so on. Read's Journal the next day, September 15, filled three 
columns with the same matter, adding a final paragraph of coarse 
vituperation to show its more vehement Whig principles. On Mon- 
day, September 17, The Daily Courant, almost without fail a single 
sheet, printed on both sides, now used three sheets, making five 
pages. The reason for this expansion was thus given: 

There being still such a Demand for the Courant of the 10th Instant, 
that 'tis necessary to reprint it; we shall at the same time subjoyn to it, 
a Letter inserted in the Courant of Sept. 14; and also some Quaeries never 
published before. 

1 Read's Weekly Journal, September 8, 1716. 

• Cibber alluded to such manuals in the first words Dr. Wolf utters in the play : 
"Charles. Step up into my Study, and bring down half a Dozen more of those Manual 
Devotions that I compos'd for the Use of our Friends in Prison" {The Non-Juror, p. 21). 
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The addition was entitled, "Quaeries concerning the Schism charged 
by the Non-jurors upon the present Church of England," and filled 
two columns and a half. Read's Journal of the following Saturday, 
September 22, copied these queries, with some errors, and added this 
piece of news: 

On Tuesday last [September 18], Mr. Wilcox, one of His Majesty's 
Messengers, seiz'd at the House of one Alexander a Sawyer in Labor-in-vain- 
Alley near Fish-street, a very large Impression of Mr. Howell's New Ecclesi- 
astical Farce, call'd, The Case of Schism in the Church of England truly stated; 
together with one Montgomery, a Non-juring Parson. 

The popular excitement, tremendous as it was, was more than 
equalled by the theological ire. The very directness of Howell's 
statement of the Nonjurors' position 1 in his little pamphlet of thirty- 
six pages was a challenge to the upholders of the Establishment that 
at once drew replies in the public prints, 2 and more vehement attacks 
in a pamphlet warfare. 3 Anger was extended to rage by an announce- 

1 "Intending Brevity in this Discourse, I shall say this in general, before I descend 
to particulars ; That the odious Name of Separatist belongs to those, who departed from 
the Church's true Communion in the Year 1688, and since; and not to the Chast Few, 
who for the Preservation of a good Conscience quitted their then present Support, and 
Prospect of further Promotion. These are still as much Friends of the Church, and 
Enemies of Schism, as ever: But by the Church, they understand the True Old Church 
of England, with all her venerable Doctrines of Faith, Justice and moral Honesty, and 

all her strict Decrees against the resisting, deposing, and forfeiting Doctrines This 

pure Virgin-Church, which may be said once more to be driven into the Wilderness, and 
chiefly (O horrid!) by her unnatural Ranegado Sons, the Non-jurors say is the Church to 
which they adhere, and from which the Complyers have separated, by departing from her 
ancient Doctrine and Practice, notwithstanding they keep Possession of the loyal 
Churches, from which the Non-jurors were illegally ejected. 

"This began a spiritual War, which on the Non-jurors side was purely Defensive; 
because they were driven from the Publick, and therefore were forc'd to set up separate 
Oratories or Chapels, in which they think and are satisfied, that the pure Church of 
England, with her pure Worship may be seen and heard like the Church at Jerusalem, in 

the first Persecution of Christianity in the upper Rooms The Authority of the 

Church of England and consequently the Church of England it self was with the depriv'd 
Bishops and Clergy, and remains still with their Successors, who alone have immutably 
adher'd to her true Constitutions and Principles . . . . " (The Case of Schism in the 
Church of England truly stated, pp. 1 n\). 

! " From the Mountains of Wales, Sept. 26, 1716. The Heads of an expostulatory 
Letter to the Gentleman who lately made Remarks on Mr. Howel's treasonable and schis- 
matical Pamphlet" (Read's Weekly Journal, October 6, 1716). "Having given you in 
our last the Substance of the Nonjurors Charge of Schism upon the Church of England; 
we have thought fit to insert in this an Answer thereto, written by an eminent Clergyman 
of the Church of England" (ibid., October 27, 1716, four columns, signed "John Knox)." 

* Thomas Bennet, The Nonjurors Separation from the Public Assemblys of the Church 
of England, Examin'd And prov'd to be Schismatical upon their own Principles (from adver- 
tisements in Daily Courant we learn that the first edition appeared October 4, second 
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ment in The Daily C our ant for October 15, to which four full pages 
and a half-column on the fifth page were devoted : 

Last Week was seized by one of His Majesty's Messengers, at Mr. 
William Redmayne's Printing House in Jervin-Street, one Copy (the rest 
of the Impression having before been conveighed out of the House,) of a Book 
Intituled, The Constitution of the Catholick Church, and the Nature and Con- 
sequences of Schism, set forth in a Collection of Papers, written by the late 
R. Reverend George Hickes, D.D. 

Bishop White Kennett led off with a refutation 1 so valuable that The 
Daily Courant gave four pages and a half-column of excerpts from it. 2 
Other pamphlets followed, 3 of which by far the most famous was 

edition October 6, 1716; J. Pierce published two answers to it); Anonymous, The 

Establish'd Church of England Vindicated From the Imputation of Schism; In a Serious 
Address to all the Members of Her Communion; In which is Shewn From the constant 
Doctrines and Principles which the Church has always Taught, that the Nonjurors Separation 
is really Schismatical (appeared October 13, 1716). A. A. Sykes: An Answer to the 
Nonjurors Charge of Schism upon the Church of England. Written by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England (appeared October 20) ; Anonymous, The Layman's Vindication of the 
Church of England, As well against Mr. Howell's Charge of Schism, As against Dr. Bennett's 
Pretended Answer to it (appeared October 22) ; Anonymous, A Dissuasive Against Joining 
with the Conventicles of Nonjurors; in A Serious and Earnest Address to the Subjects of 
Great Britain (appeared October 25). 

1 A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Almoner to His Majesty, Upon 
the Subject of Bishop Merks; By Occasion of seizing some Libels, particularly A Collection 
of Papers Written by the Late R. Reverend George Hickes, D.D. (first edition, October 30; 
second edition, November 6). 

1 "The Reverend Dr. Kennett, Dean of Peterborough, having in a Pamphlet intituled 
A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, &c, made very instructive Remarks on Dr. 
Hickes's Collection of Papers which have been lately printed and dispersed clandestinely 
for promoting the Jacobite Schism; 'tis thought proper to give the Publick the following 
Extract of such of those Remarks as may be of most general Use." Thus reads the 
introduction to the excerpts. 

' A Vindication of the Realm, and Church of England, From the Charge of Perjury, 
Rebellion, and Schism, Unjustly laid upon them by the Non-Jurors: And the Rebellion and 
Schism shewn to lie at their own Doors (appeared November 2, 1716); A Letter to a Non- 
Juring Clergyman, Concerning the Schism Charged upon the Church of England (appeared 
November 14) ; A Preservative Against the Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors Both 
in Church and State. Or, An Appeal to the Consciences and Common sense of the Christian 
Laity. By the Right Reverend Father in God Benjamin, Lord Bishop of Bangor (first 
appeared November 20, 1716; second edition, November 23); The Sin of Schism Most 
unjustly and groundlessly charged by the Nonjurors Upon the present Establish'd Church 
of England, and the Charge made good against themselves. In a Letter to a Nonjuring 
Clergyman (appeared November 26, 1716); A Vindication of the Church of England, 
against the Nonjurors Charge of Schism; By T. [homas] Dawson, D.D. One of the Proctors 
in Convocation for the Diocese of Sarum, late fellow of St. John's College in Cambridge (first 
appeared December 5, 1716); The Layman's Letter to the Bishop of Bangor: or. An 
Examination of His Lordship' s Preservative against the Nonjurors; Of the Vindication 
of the Realm and the Church of England; Of the Nonjurors Separation from Publick Assem- 
blies, examin'd by Dr. Bennet; And of all other late Discourses, occasion' "d by the Charge 
of Perjury, Rebellion and Schism, imputed to the Body of the People (appeared December 22, 
1716; it is one of eighteen replies listed in the British Museum); A Third Letter to the 
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Hoadley's Preservative. First published on November 20, it entered 
the second edition on November 23, and so long continued popular 
that a fifth edition was issued in 1719. Part of its longevity is to be 
attributed to the Bangorian controversy, which it helped to precipi- 
tate, but the agitation against the Nonjurors was the immediate 
cause of its sales. 

What aroused this hysterical interest in religious views was of 
course their political bearing. That was illustrated on August 28, 
when was arrested William Redmayne, the printer in Jervin Street 
later implicated in issuing Dr. Hicks's papers. " On his Examination, 
the Oaths being tender'd him, he refus'd to take them. The three 
Persons who Bail'd him, after they had been acquainted that he was 
a Nonjuror, having likewise had the Oaths tender'd to them, refused 
to take them." 1 In fact, the theological tempest described above was 
the occasion for keener hostility to all Jacobites. On "Sunday 
Night [September 23] the Body of Tho. Bean, one of the five Persons 
Executed [Friday, September 21] for the Riot in Salisbury-Court, 
was buried at St. Brides Church with much Ceremony, follow'd 
by Mourners, and Men and Women, the latter drest in white Sarcenet 
Hoods, and the Men wearing white Favors; a numerous Crowd of 
Rabble gathered together on that Occasion." 2 A fortnight later it 
was reported that "Nathaniel Spinks, the Non-juring Clergyman, 
had about him, when taken, a great Number of Receipts for Money 
paid to several of the Jacobite Party." 3 This precursor of Cibber's 
Dr. Wolf was held to be typical of the whole sect, hostility to whom 
became a criterion of loyalty. Read led the crusade, 4 becoming 

Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Almoner to Hie Majesty, Upon the Subject of Bishop Merks; 
Wherein The Nomination, Election, Investiture, and Deprivation of English Prelates, are 
hew'd to hate been Originally constituted and govern'd by the Sovereign Power of Kings and 
their Parliaments: Against the Pretensions of our New Fanaticks, who have withdrawn 
hemeelvee from the establish'd Church into a separate Communion, under the Name of some 
Deprived Bishops and their supposed Successors (preface dated "January 25, 1716—17'*). 

1 Bead's Weekly Journal, September 1, 1716. 

» Ibid., September 29, 1716. 

» Ibid., October 13, 1716. 

' " A Curate living not far from Shoreditch, having the Insolence to disturb the Peace 
of His Majesty's good Subjects, by keeping a Nonjuring Meeting-House in Spittle-Fields, 
'tis hoped that all Persons loyally affected to King Gkoroe, will timely suppress the 
Diabolical Society, as they have done the like seditious Assemblies of blind, deluded Pools, 
in the Savoy, Scroop's-Court in Holbourn, and in Aldersgate-Street" (.ibid., October 27, 
1716). 
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jubilant 1 and abusive 2 until "On his Majesty's safe Arrival at St. 
James's Palace [on January 19, 1716, when] in all Parts of the Town 
there were Bonefires, Illuminations, and other publick Demonstra- 
tions of Joy," 3 he found occasion for printing: 

The last Will and Testament of the late Earl of Mar, General Foster, 
and other Rebels and Emissaries of the Church of Rome, who were executed 
at Charing-Cross [in effigy, where a noble Bonefire was prepar'd] on Saturday 
the 19th of January, 17-J-f . In the Name of the Church of Rome, alias High- 
Church, alias the Nonjuring-Church, or truly any Church, but the Church 
of England as by Law establish'd, .... we think it as proper, .... to 
bequeath to our Friends what Nature hath given us, in the following Manner. 
Imprimis, Our Heads, as being without Brains, we give to the insipid dull 
Asses the Non-juring Clergy, who would poyson the Mob with false Doctrine, 
with a design to bring in Popery, Slavery, and Arbitrary Power. 4 

But there was no necessity for Whig efforts to keep the spirit 
of hostility alive. The trial of Howell on March 2, 1717, added a 
fresh explosion that reverberated far and wide. The following news 
account shows the party spirit at work : 

Last Saturday Sentence was pronounc'd against the following Criminals 
at Justice-Hall in the Old Baily. Laur. Howel a Nonjuring Clergyman, 
for publishing a false, Scandalous and Seditious Libel, Entitled, The Case of 
Schism of the Church of England tritely stated. It was prov'd that the Prisoner 

1 " Last Sunday a Jacobite Assembly was held at a House in Spittle- Yard, Spittle- 
Fields, said to be the Dwelling of Mr. Mynors, a Nonjuring Clergyman, and late Curate 
of Shoreditch, which occasion'd a great Tumult; but the Tide seems so far turn'd, that 
the Mob, contrary to their former Proceedings, were for venting their Spleen against this 
Gentleman, and those deluded Wretches who compose his Congregation. The other 
Jacobite Assemblies in Town, appear quite dispirited, and out of Countenance" (ibid., 
November 3, 1716). 

* "Philip Hurst, an Apprentice to a Book-binder in the City, and a Church- 
Warden to one of the late Nonjuring Meetings, was sent to the Compter for defrauding 
his Master: He is a Son to the same Hurst of Oxford, so often mention'd in the fam'd 
Depositions of that University, to have had his Windows broke on his Royal Highness 
the Prince's Birth-Day. The Character of whose Son take as follows: 

" This Impudent, Audacious and Rebellious Assembly of Nonjurors, consisting of 
nothing but a Parcel of Rattle-brain'd Rakish young Fellows, Sharpers, Gamesters 
Highway-men, House-breakers, Thieves, Pick-Pockets, Broken Tradesmen, Butchers, 
Link-Boys, Fools, and Mad-men, Bawds, Whores, Shop-lifters, Drunkards, Scolds, 
Fish-women, Basket-women, Sinder-wenches, and Fiery Cookmaids, have thought fit 
to Chuse Philip Hurst for their Church- warden; he being an Apprentice of about 20 Years 
f Age, and a Person very well Qualified for such an Office in their Church: He'll Drink. 
Swear, and Play at Cards on Sundays, but that's nothing but what they'll all do, like their 
Brethren in Iniquity the Papists .... " (with verse for nearly a column, ibid., December 
22, 1716). 

• Op. cit., January 26, 1717. 
' Ibid. 
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was seiz'd in August last by 2 of His Majesty's Messengers, with about 1000 
of the said Libels in his Custody, together with several Manuscripts, among 
which were the Prisoners Letters of Ordination by the late Dr. Hicks, which 
were mark'd by the Kings Messengers. One of Redmayne the Printers 
Servants prov'd, that the Prisoner us'd frequently to come to His Master's 
whilst the said Libel was in the Press, and saw, and corrected the Proofs, 
.... He was Fin'd 5001. and 3 Years Imprisonment, and to remain in 
Custody while paid; to find four Securities of 5001. each, and himself bound 
in 1000Z. for his good Behavior during Life, and to be twice Whipt. Upon 
which he ask'd if they would whip a Clergyman, and was answered by the 
Court, they paid no deference to his Cloth, because he was a Disgrace to it, 
and had no Right to wear it; and they did not look upon him as a clergyman, 
in that he had produc'd no Proof of his Ordination but from Dr. Hickes, 
under the Denomination of the Bishop of Thetford, which was Illegal and 
not according to the Constitution of this Kingdom, which knows no such 
Bishop. Whereupon he receiving his Sentence with an Air of Haughtiness, 
and behaving himself contemptuously to the Court, he was order'd to be 
Degraded, and stript of the Gown, he had no legal Right to wear, which was 
done in Court by the Executioner. But upon his humble Petition he has 
obtain'd a Remission of the whipping Part of this Sentence. 1 

Even the Act of Grace in July did not allay the rancor against 
the Nonjurors. Two articles in Read's Journal amply prove this: 

The Report which has been spread before and since the publick notice of 
the Act of Grace, that the Nonjuring Jacobite Conventicles are shut up, is 
altogether groundless, for they are as much (tho' more privately) frequented 
as ever: particularly that in Trinity Court near Aldersgate-Street, which 
has been repair'd and beautified. And that little Fragment of Divinity 
in Spittle-Fields likewise keeps up his Synagogue, into which none are 
admitted, but such as are well known to be of his own Stamp; and they are 
oblig'd to pass thro' a dark and long Passage, on the North side of this School 
of Iniquity. 2 

We are inform'd that Dr. Welton, noted for seditious Sermons, and for 
being turn'd out of his Benefice as a Popish Recusant Convict, because he 
would not take the Oaths, now keeps a Conventicle in a very public Place 
in Goodman's Fields, where he mocks God, as well as the Law, and prays 
for the royal Family in general Terms, without mentioning King George, 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of his 
Royal Issue, as by Law, all public Preachers ought to do. He and the chiefs 
of this abominable Conventicle admit none to see their May-game without 

1 Op. cit., March 9, 1717. The prominence given the bishop of Thetford in this 
trial of March 2, 1717, explains Cibber's making Dr. Wolf a Bishop of Thetford in his 
play of December 6, 1717. 

» Ibid., August 3, 1717. 
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Tickets, which they think a necessary Precaution to prevent a Discovery of 
their seditious Practices; which ('tis hop'd) the Government will soon 
suppress. 1 

Indeed, vindictiveness against the sect was so much an article 
in the Whig creed that it continued right up to the time of Gibber's 
play. The following is simply one more illustration: 

Last Sunday, in the Morning Service, several Files of Soldiers, under the 
Command of a Serjeant from the Tower, Colonel Ellis, &c. Mr. Woster 
the High Constable of that Division, with several of his Civil Officers, 
stopt and secur'd all the Avenues of the Quondam Rector of White Chappel's 
Schismatical Assembly, or Nonjuring Meeting in Goodman's Fields, and 
sending for the Assistance of D'Oily Michel, Thomas Shoewel, and J. Hayns, 
Esqs; the next Justices of the Peace, tendred the Oaths of Allegiance, 
Supremacy, and Abjuration, appointed by Law, to each of them severally; 
the greatest part absolutely refus'd them, whose Names, Places of Habita- 
tion, and several Employments, were taken upon Oath, in order to be re- 

turn'd at Hick's-Hall the next Sessions as Popish Recusants Convict 

The whole took up about Six Hours Time, which was manag'd with a great 
deal of Ease, without Disorder; so different are the Times now, and the 
Management too, from what they were not many Years ago. Next Day 
Dr. Welton, with two other Persons, rid out of Town, Booted, and Spur'd, 
with Pistols and Lap-Dogs, but upon what design we leave it to time to 
discover. N.B. Dr. Welton's Picture Sells now for as much as the Pre- 
tender's, in the time of the late Rebellion, and is worthy Hanging up — Any 
where. 2 

The inspiration of Cibber's play was furnished by this rabid 
persecution, the main points in which are included in his satire. 
The refusal of the Nonjurors to pray for the royal family, which as 
we have just seen the case of Welton had brought afresh to public 
attention, the alliance with Catholics with which they were so often 
charged, their often noted machinations with the Jacobites — to 
these points he adverted time and again. 3 The participation of the 

■ Ibid., August 17, 1717. 2 Ibid., November 16, 1717. 

' " Hear. With all my Heart, Sir, provided you'll do the Duty of a Subject too, and 
not leave out the Prayer for the Royal Family. 

" Doct. The good Colonel knows, I never do omit it. 

"Col. Sometimes, Doctor; but I don't remember, I ever Once heard you name 
them. 

" Doct. That's only to shorten the Service, lest in so large a Family, some few vain, 
idle Souls might think it Tedious" (.The Non-Juror, p. 21). 

"Sir John He is a true, stanch Member of the English Catholic Church. 

" Mar. Methinks though, I would not have him a Roman Catholick, Sir, because 
you know of Double Taxes" (ibid., p. 28). 

(Continued on p. 124) 
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women, noted by Newton, 1 he introduced into a speech of Dr. 
Wolf. 2 The Case of Schism was too notorious a document not to be 
taken as the bible of the cause. Sir John hands it to his son as an 
authoritative exposition of the principles of the sect, 3 and Dr. Wolf 
refers to it 4 for elucidation of the relations with Catholicism. 8 

The main burden of the satire is of course carried on the shoulders 
of Dr. Wolf, the villain. This English Tartuffe not only retains the 

" Doct Weill The Catholicks are the sincerest Friends!" (ibid., p. 35). 

" Doct Would it not make one Smile; that it should ever enter into the 

Brains of this Man (who can in other Points distinguish like a Man) that a Protestant 
Church can never be secure, till it has a Popish Prince to defend it" (.ibid., p. 38). 

" Mar. Then you were bred a Roman-Catholick. 

" Charles. No, Madam; but I own in Principles of very little difference, which I 
imbib'd chiefly from this Doctor" (ibid., p. 42). 

" Lady W You don't take him sure for a Roman Catholick. 

"Doct. Um — not absolutely — But, poor Soull he little thinks how near he is one. 
'Tis true, name to him but Rome, or Popery, he startles, as at a Monster: But Gild its 
grossest Doctrines with the Stile of English Catholick, he swallows down the Poison, like 
a Cordial" (ibid., pp. 84 f.). 

" Doct. Charles, Step up into my Study, and bring down half a Dozen more of those 
Manual Devotions that I compos'd for the Use of our Friends in Prison" (ibid., p. 21). 

"Sir John. Then as to the State, he'll shortly be one of the most considerable Men 
in the Kingdom, and that too in an Office for Life; which, on whatsoever pretence of 
Misbehaviour, no Civil Government can deprive him of" (ibid., p. 28). 

"Laid out at several times for the Secret Service of His M " (cf. ante, p. 107, for the 

list). 

"Sir John. Well, Sir, what say our last Advices from Avignon t 

" Doct. All goes right — The Council has approv'd our Scheme, and press mightily 
for Dispatch among our Friends in England" (ibid., p. 35). 

"Doct it being of the last Importance to us, that hope to change the 

Government to let it have no quiet" (ibid., p. 37). 

i Cf. William Newton, The Life of the Right Reverend Dr. White Kennett, p. 161. 

« The Non-Juror, p. 37. 

'"Sir John. Difference! 'twould make you tremble, Sir, to know it! but since 'tis 
fit you should know it, look there — (Gives him a Book) read that, and be reform'd. 

" Col. What's here ? (Reads) The Case of Schism, &c. Thank you, Sir; I have 
seen enough of this in the Daily Couranl, to be sorry it's in any Hands, but those of the 
common Hangman" (The Non-Juror, p. 11). 

* "Doct and really, if you examine well the Doctrines laid down, by my 

learned Predecessor, in his Case of Schism, you will find those Differences are not so ter. 
ribly material, as some obstinate Schismaticks would paint them" (ibid., p. 36). 

* Yet the wily author allowed himself a loophole for escape in case he were attacked. 
He made it appear that Dr. Wolf was not typical of the sect. The Colonel declares: 
"But he does nothing like other People; he's a Contradiction ev'n to his own Character: 
Most of your Non-Jurors now are generally People of a free and open Disposition, mighty 
Pretenders to a Conscience of Honour indeed : But you seldom see them put on the least 
Shew of Religion" (op. cit., p. 32). Later in this second act he points out that the sect 
as a whole is sober and law-abiding. Sir John exclaims: "And truly, my Lord, we 
seem to be wrong too in another Point, to which I have often imputed the ill Success of 
our Cause; and that is, the taking into our Party so many loose Persons of dissolute and 
abandon'd Morals; Fellows, whom in their daily private Course of Life, the Pillory and 
Gallows seem to groan for." To which Dr, Wolf replies: " 'Tis true indeed, and I have 
often wish'd 'twere possible to do without them, but in a Multitude all Men won't be 
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villainy of the original in Moliere but is made as far as possible the 
ideal representative of the Whig view of the Nonjuror. His alliance 
with Catholicism is brought forward in his own declarations 1 as 
well as in the revelations concerning his past. 2 His Jacobitish 
activities are hinted at from the first, 3 are developed in the second 
act, 4 and for them he is taken into custody at the end of the play. 
But the most direct connection with the Nonjuring sect is in his 
elevation in Act II 6 to the see of Thetford. The discovery of Hicks's 
writings 6 and the trial of Howell 7 had created too great a furore 
not to be alluded to in some way. Cibber speaks of Howell as fol- 
lowing Hicks in the see of Thetford, 8 though Thomas Brett or Henry 
Gandy would more properly be so considered. In all likelihood 
Cibber knew nothing of them. In any case, they were too obscure 
in the turmoil to be serviceable in the satire. The playwright's 
object was to hold up the nonjuring clergy to scorn, so that historical 
accuracy was worse than useless. What was necessary was to enlist 

all Saints; and then again they are really useful; nay, and in many tilings, that Sober 
Men will not stoop to — They serve, poor Curs, to bark at the Government in the open 
Streets, and keep up the wholesome Spirit of Clamour in the common People" {ibid., p. 
36). These are, to be sure, left-hand compliments, but in the epilogue he points out that 
the only real Nonjuror in the play is respectable: 

But hopes again ev'n Rebels cannot say, 
Tho' Vanquisht, they're Insulted in his Play: 
Nay more — To set their Cause in fairest light, 
H' has made a Man of Sense — A Jacobite! 

» Cf. p. 123, n. 3, and p. 124, n. 4. 

1 " Col Here are Affidavits in my Hand, that prove him under his Disguise 

a lurking Emissary of Rome, that he is actually a Priest in Popish Orders, and has several 
times been seen, as such, to Officiate Publick Mass in the Church of Nostre Dame at 
Antwerp" (op. cit., p. 92). 

• " Doct The Time's now yours, but mine may come. 

" Col. What do you mean. Sir ? 

" Doct. Sir, I shall not explain my self But Power perhaps may change its 

Hands, and you e'er long, as little dare to speak your Mind as I do. 

" Col. (Taking him by the Collar.) Hark you. Sirrah! Dare you menace the Govern- 
ment in my hearing?" (ibid., p. 22). 

" Col. So he pretends, and that he lost his Living in Ireland upon his refusing the 
Oaths to the Government" (ibid., p. 23). 

• Cf. ante, p. 123, n. 3; also the following: 
" Sir John. Where is he ? 

" Charles. In his own Chamber, Sir, just taking his leave of the Count and another 
Gentleman, that came this Morning Express from Avignon" (ibid., pp. 30 f.). 

" Sir John. O my good Lord, if our Court abroad but knew what Obligations they 
have to your indefatigable Endeavours . . . . " (ibid., p. 37). 

• "Doct. Our last Express has brought me this — (he shews a Writing.) which (far 
unworthy, as I am) promotes me to the vacant See of Thetford" (ibid., p. 35). 

• Cf. ante, p. 119. » Cf. ante, pp. 116 ft. » Cf. ante, p. 124, n. 4. 
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in favor of his play the long-continued and at times violent hostility 
against the Nonjurors. So successful was this purpose of general 
ridicule that the identification of his villain with any one man was 
difficult. Dr. Wolf was declared to be "either Paul, who was hang'd, 
Welton, who lost his living, or Howell, in Newgate." 1 But the "Non- 
Juror" was quite wrong in denying that "the Aspersions cast upon 
Dr. Wolf, whom at the same time the Poet makes Suffragan Bishop 
of Thetford, have any relation to Dr. Welton, Mr. Rowel, or the late 
Mr. Paul." 2 From their prominence in the agitation about the 
Nonjurors as revealed by the preceding study of the newspapers of 
that time, it seems pretty certain that Cibber had all three in mind. 
His purpose was not to paint a faithful portrait but to pen an effec- 
tive satire. That could best be accomplished by delineating by 
general and easily recognizable traits, by seizing on salient points 
in the popular excitement concerning the Nonjurors. 3 

A final element was in all probability contributed to the play by 
the Bangorian controversy. Benjamin Hoadley had followed his 
Preservative with a sermon preached before the king on March 31, 
1717, in which he maintained that no one person more than another 
had authority to make laws for Christ's subjects. Principles so 
subversive of the established church were at once attacked. For 
the fierce logomachy that followed, the pugnacious bishop had a 
most vulnerable heel. He had received as a tutor for his sons and 
kind of secretary a former Jesuit, Francois de la Pilonniere. In 
the suspicious theological atmosphere of 1717 that was evidence 
enough of the bishop's disloyalty to the church. The reproaches 
became so violent that he was at length forced to issue a reply. It 
was published as by De la Pilonniere himself, but there was a long 

i Gay. p. 25. 

3 Theatre-Royal Turn'd, p. 34. 

» Other identifications for Dr. Wolf have been made. One appears in a pamphlet, 
A Clue To the Comedy of the Non-Juror. With Some Hints of Consequence Relating to 
hat Play. In a Letter to N. Rowe, Esq; Poet Laureat to His Majesty, issued early in 1718, 
which in a second edition was entitled. The Plot Discover'd: or, a Clue, etc. Treating 
the play as an allegory in a highly laudatory manner, it devoted some four pages (9-13) 
to an identification of Wolf with Bishop Hoadley. To attack this valiant supporter of 
Whig views in matters ecclesiastical was the farthest remove possible from Cibber's 
thoughts. The other identification appears in Dr. John Doran's gossipy London in 
Jacobite Times, I, 296, where Wolf is identified with the turn-coat Robert Patten, author 
of A History of the late Rebellion. As Patten had been indispensable to the government 
in several of its convictions, Cibber would have been more than careful not to allude 
to him. 
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preface by Hoadley, dated August 20, 1717. The first edition 
appeared on August 27, a second coming out on September 3. 

In this agitation one may see the germ of Cibber's adaptation of 
the French masterpiece. The relation of the French Jesuit to the 
fighting bishop was similar enough to that of Tartuffe and Orgon 
to suggest taking over the whole plot. The heated agitation against 
the Nonjurors, the by that time well-established harmlessness of the 
Jacobites, the security of the government from malice domestic 
and foreign levy — all made the design of a satire on the sect and the 
party not only safe but certain to gain a great following and to win 
favor from the party in power. 

A consideration of the theatrical season will support this surmise. 
The vacation that summer extended from Friday, June 7, to Saturday 
September 20. From Monday, June 9, to be sure, until Friday, 
August 22, a company headed by Mills presented plays regularly, 
but with this group of players Cibber evidently had nothing to do. 
Coming back to the theater, then, about the middle of September, 
refreshed by rest, and in the midst of the gossip about Lord Charles 
Murray and the renewed case of De la Pilonniere, a most suggestive 
conjunction for his plot, and with the familiar background of agitation 
against Jacobites and especially Nonjurors, it would be easy enough 
for the plot of his new play to shape itself in his imagination. As 
soon as completed it would of course be put in rehearsal to take 
advantage of the heated state of the public mind. The production, 
with its long-continued popularity and its memorable results for 
Cibber personally, justified him in his previsions of success. 

Viewed in this light, The Nonjuror does not appear to contain 
the bold attack which Professor Ward finds in it. To say "that 
Cibber's caricature was legitimately designed to expose a real public 
evil, which threatened to fester like a sore in the commonwealth," 1 
is to accept rather unwarily Cibber's own declarations of his purpose. 2 

1 A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature, III, 504, n. 4. 

* "Of all Errors, those that are the Effect of Superstition make us naturally most 
obstinate; it is therefore no wonder, that the Blinded Proselytes of our Few Non-juring 
Clergy, are so hard to be recover'd by the clearest Evidences of Sense and Reason. But 
when a Principle is once made truly Ridiculous, it is not in the Power of Human Nature 
not to be asham'd of it. From which Reflection, I was first determined to attack those 
lurking Enemies of our Constitution from the Stage "(from the dedication to the king, 
The Non-Juror, p. iv). Cf. also the statement in his Apology, quoted ante p. 105. 
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The foregoing account of the points in his satire and of the vehement 
demonstrations recorded in the newspapers over the points included 
shows that instead of exposing a neglected situation he was merely 
making use of the topics most familiar to the public and therefore 
most certain of applause in the theater. The explanation of its 
deferred appearance till there was nothing further to fear from Jaco- 
bites and Nonjurors, and the evidences of the continued hostility 
to the Nonjurors up to the production of the play, show how little 
likely the sect was to remain unheeded, "to fester like a sore in the 
commonwealth." Cibber's own statement that the satire "dis- 
covered the Strength and Number of the Misguided to be much 
less, than may have been artfully insinuated," 1 could not have been 
much of a surprise to him. An actor of some twenty-seven years' 
experience, a manager of the theater which had long been known as 
the Whig house, who for eight years had studied the tastes and pre- 
judices of his public, as we see from his Apology, and who had through 
Sir Richard Steele and other connections ample opportunities to 
feel the public pulse, could be under little apprehension concerning 
the amount of hostility his play would meet with. But in any case 
that reception reveals how little venom there was left in the fangs of 
the disaffected, whether Nonjurors or others. Cibber was not 
leading a crusade against obscure evils in the state; he was attacking 
a hated but recognizedly powerless sect after the first surge of 
hostility had already given way to contempt. 

Dudley H. Miles 
New York City 

' Op. eit., p. T. 
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